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January 20 was the day 
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when schools 


? ? ? ? put aside all other activities and listened to | 
OF a ° ere: ens jor viewed] the Inauguration Day cere- 
monies. \ 

March 30 is the deadline for the script The FCC had authorizations outstand- Norman Luker is now North American 

contest conducted by the AER in coopera ing July 1, 1948, for the following radio facili- representative of the British Broadcasting 

ion with Scholastic Magazines. ties: AM. 2,034: FM, 1,020; TV, 109. Corporation. He formerly headed the BBC's rR 
William D. Boutwell has written to ex- And Now Television is the title of an Talks Department. 

press appreciation for the “AER Record Re article by William J. Temple, Brooklyn Col Advertising men are in one of the high 

view,” which appears in. the {ER Journal lege, which appears in Scholastt Teacher, est-paid occupational groups. More than 2‘ 

each month February 2, 1949, per cent of all advertising workers make 
Wayne Coy, FCC chairman, predicted Station WXLW, Indianapolis, has dis salaries of $10,000 a year and over. — 

recently at Boston, Massachusetts, that some continued the presentation of the Indiana The Empire State FM School of the Air 

lay radio and television will be operated by School of the Sky programs, Indianapolis now is being broadcast by 16 stations. Ph 
- ave ar » series either latest additi ‘re WBEN-FM, Buffal 

separate interests teachers now have to hear the series either ates adaitions were Ft Al, > é 
Gertrude M. Hall. Illinois State Normal on Station WCSI-FM, Columbus, or [December 13]; WOTP, Oswego [January 

University, Normal, has a report, “Radio in WSUA, Bloomington. 10]. sip 

State Teachers Colleges,” in the January 22, Mind in the Shadow, a full-hour docu cit 

1949 issue of School and Society NATIONAL OFFICERS mentary on mental health, was presented by mt 
Carroll Atkinson, prolific author of GEORGE JENNINGS, President, director, Chicago the famed CBS Documentary Unit on Feb - 

. : Radio ( Jouncil, 228 N. La Salle St.; Chicago 1. Pe 10 EST. Listene ¢ 1 it Cn 
books and articles relating to educational BETTY T. GIRLING, First Vice-President, di- ruary —- at ne ao: a es rec 
broadcasting. is reported to be serving now rector, Minnesota School of the Air, University a moving presentation. : 

, Par teste? of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14. : a aT 1 
is dean of men, Southwestern University, ALLEN MILLER, Second Vice-President, director, Mrs. Elizabeth E. Marshall, assistant <_ 
Georgetown, Texas pee 4 eee Council, 21 East 18th director, Chicago Radio Council—WBEZ VIS 

o 8 Avenue, Denver 2. r 7 : a a Re . ° ae 
R. N. Armfelt, education adviser, British GERTRUDE G. BRODERICK, Secretary, radio aS an interesting article, Illinois Parent qui 
Broadeasting Corporation, has an informa education specialist, U. S. Office of Education, Teachers Look to Radio,” in the //linois In 

- 5 is F : : : “age Washington 25, D. C. eae TT. si d le 
tive article, “School Broadcasting in Britain, BLANCHE YOUNG, Treasurer, radio consultant, Parent- Ve - her, January, 1949. ACL 
which appears in the January 22, 1949 issue indionapelie pole a A Religious Radio Workshop was held 

School and Society Street, Indianapolis 4. New York City January 16-21. The work gre 
A new issue of Ja/ks, Volume 14, Num PAST NATIONAL PRESIDENTS shop, the fifth in an annual series, was spon ane 
ber 1, January, 1949, reached subscribers in —— Bd ‘KENT, president, Kamehameha = sored by the Joint Religious Radio Commit tio 
‘ r schools, onolulu, awail. f ; ; ee ° : 
late January. Talks is a quarterly digest of 1. KEITH TYLER, director of radio edueation, '€¢ and was under the direction of the Rey ces 
dAvroas . d 3 = weet h Ohio State University, Columbus 10. erend Everett C. Parker. 
addresses presented in the public interest by ka THLEEN N. LARDIE, director, Station WDTR, Station WBEZ. the Chic: — 
CBS and is edited by Helen J S1oussat Detroit public schools, Detroit 6. tation , the Chicago soard of 
. e WILLIAM B. LEVENSON, assistant superinten- Education FM_ station. returnec he ai . 
Scholastic Teacher, January 5, 1949 pre dent of schools, Cleveland, Ohio. ewe en ee ned ~~ COl 
d t ’ e , | — - . 
a. z ‘ebruary 14 with its new transmitter, an 
sented a 2-page analysis of record and tran- Spat ae ieee a ; a te Is 
tls elena eet re titted DIRECTORS AT LARGE tenna system, and an effective radiation oi 
SCT Tl re ‘TS oO schoo se 7" » es ‘ oe - ¥ ‘ 
me = in ‘ ae - sein WATT A. LONG, chief deputy superintendent, 15.000 watts. It is heard on 91.5 megacycles ne 
Playback Parade,” and written by William Board of Educatjon, San Francisco. hee ‘ ’ a : Ur 
| Pemple Speech Wepartment Brooklyn JAMES F. MACANDREW, director of radio, New Dedication date was January «/. 
Coll nn : , ’ York Board of Edueation, 29 Fort Green Place Children’s Radio Listening, a documen tin 
ollege Brooklyn 1. é = oe » a . - 4”) 
David M. Solinger has an informative DOROTHY BLACKWELL, assistant director, tary program presented over Station KF, ma 
: = ad ; . oe ; Division of Audio-Visual Education, Board of January 10, by the Los Angeles Tenth Dis 
egal article, “Television Pickups,” in the Education, St. Louis 8. a eee ‘ gat ae a : Ne 
lanuary, 1949 Fortune [pp. 130-32]. It at RALPH STEETLE, director of radio, Louisiana  ‘ICt, California C ongress Ol Parents an m 
aS State University, Baton Rouge. Teachers, is available in transcribed fort jee 
tempts an answer to two questions [1] Who - ge Y r 209 3 tly 
ns tl nd [2] Can tel { toy REGIONAL PRESIDENTS for $5. Address Mrs. Z. W. Logan, 882 Vi Like 
Vs ec all and be a elecasters stop , . - ago ~ . , o ‘ 
; | ' - . RUTH WEIR MILLER. Northeastern, educational toria Avenue, Los Angeles 5. for 
ree-riding under present laws director, Static NCAU hiladelphia 3. : . * . . 
Televi PARA. LEE ‘BROCK, Risahematare Gains ot Audioscripts 1948 is a publication ever) 
a lectures for the students at education, Station WATL, Atlanta, Georgia. school interested in radio should have. In it 
1 | } in > ‘mM os a6) sLANC > YOUNG, G kes, radio ¢ sults A —¢ ° pe ‘ a le te 
o gr Marine As ademy Kings a pm enol Ole sito gg bi lac acta are reproduced by offset printing nine of th U l 
sl ped e807 oa scsi me The T\ RUSSELL PORTER, West Central, Department of — prize-winning scripts in the Scholastic Maga “al 
e is projected a distance of 4.7 miles. A Communications, University of Denver. ones Sit aces ; ee 
een dedi, alk bide nal ot SHERMAN P. LAWTON, Southwestern, coordi 2¢S-AER competition. It costs 60 cents SO 
a ay ag cen re ee ee nator of radio, University of Oklahoma, Norman, and may be secured from Audio Devices, 444 
enables the students to question the Oklahoma. adi . le "or = 
, JAMES MORRIS, Pacific Northwest, director, Madison Avenue, New York ‘ ; 7 
en Station KOAC, Corvallis, Oregon. Dr. Ruth A. Inglis, associate professor! 
> > > - JOHN C. CRABBE, Pacific Southwest, director 5 ov a . ? . “y 
Objectionable Forms of Amusement i of radio, College of the Pacific, Stockton, Cali. ©! sociology, University of Washingto al 
pic of a recent official release from the fornia Seattle, took a nine-month leave of absenc: F 
Illinois Congress of Parents and Teachers beginning in January, and joined the. staff 1 
> e release covers radio programs, as ALPHA onion ry _— 7” of the National Association of Broadcasters : 
otion pictures ao nooks The Association sponsors Alpha Epsilon o, an ; , , : “eve , > oe re 
ion pictures and : mic | ks, it undergraduate professional fraternity in radio, as editorial assistant to NAB Preside 
nterest to radio educators. Write BETTY THOMAS GIRLIN _ Ee yee or Justin Miller. Dr. Inglis is best known { 
“ee ‘ director, Minnesota School o » Air, Uni- jj 2 : : 
. py to Mrs, Elizabeth I Marshal thr ok See Sinamepelis 14 F “ ws her work as a staff member of the Commi { 
S North La Salle Street, Chicago 1 sion on Freedom of the Press. 
Mrs. Ruth Weir Miller, educational di AER JOURNAL STAFF Stanley Misch, a 17-year-old high scho 
Station WCAT Philadelphia. dis TRACY F. balan ema University of Minne- student, had his prize-winning original mus € 
, ey ; sota, Minneapolis 14. bs ade ? t : - 
Xadio Roads to Reading” at the VIRGINIA S. TYLER, Assistant to the Editor, Cal composition, /n the Glow of Evening, 1 ’ 
Reading Clini Temple University 1564 Fulham St., St. Paul 8, Minnesota. leased recently by Signature Records. T ‘] 
: —, . ’ GEORGE JENNINGS, Business Manager, director, ee 
vy 30 to February 4. Mrs. Miller ts Chicago Radio Council. number, played by Johnny Long and | 
sche ed to discuss the future of radio A. L. CHAPMAN, University of Texas; BELMONT orchestra with a vocal by Francey Lane, wi 
} ‘ ale FARLEY, National Education Association; WIL- 947 ig She tag ae “tis : i 
i rr e the National Catholi LIAM LADD, University of Washington; WIL- the 1947 Scholastic Magazines Creative Mus ' 
\ssociation in Philadelphia the LIAM H. SENER, University of Southern Cali- Award while Stanley was a student at Fer 
’ fornia; TRACY F. TYLER, University of Min- : , : : : 
’ © nesota; Editorial Board dale high school, Johnstown, Pennsylvania 
- I 
DUCATIONAL The Journal of the AER, published monthly except June, July and Aug ist by the Association for Education by Radio. Association s 
. and Business Office: 228 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. Editorial Office, to which all material for publication shor 
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Television Poses Important Problems 





ELEVISION TODAY is still in what might be called the ‘‘in- 

fant stage’; and, like a human infant, its behavior as 

an adult is being determined now. Many thoughtful 
citizens believe that the television industry is leaving too 
much to chance and not making enough use of teachers, 
sociologists, child development authorities, religious leaders, 
recreation specialists, and other similar individuals in con- 
sciously planning television's future. They fear that  tele- 
vision may follow the same unfortunate path, as far as 
quality is concerned, as has the commercial movie industry 
|not more than one in five of today’s movies is worth seeing, 
according to respected authorities]; or may fail to an even 
greater degree in serving the public interest, convenience, 
and necessity than have so many of the present radio sta- 
tions, particularly the smaller outlets, and so large a_per- 
centage even of network programs. 

Television, strictly as entertainment, has one thing in 
common with radio: It is a passive form of recreation. So 
is movie attendance, and so, to a large degree, is the wit- 
nessing of sports events. Since too many persons in the 
United States today devote a disproportionate amount of 
time as spectators rather than as participants, television 
may be something less than a blessing if it makes entertain- 
ment rather than information and education its major ob- 
jective, and if people use time to watch the television screen 
that they used formerly for serious reading or for active 
forms of recreation. 

It is too early, of course, to predict accurately what effects 
television will have on family life. The bulk of its programs 
can scarcely be called more than second-rate; color is. still 
something for the future; only a beginning has been made 
is yet in solving the technical problems which make recep- 
tion no more than passable; color balance is seldom main- 
tained very faithfully; and many fabrics take a “bad beat- 
ng” on the television screen. Some audience research has 
wen done, however, and its results may suggest possible 
rends. 

One study was released last July by Hoffstra College.’ 
t attempted to discover television’s effects upon other types 
| entertainment by querying 137 television-owning fami- 
es and 137 matched non-television families. Here are a 
‘w of the effects which television had upon the homes, as 
‘ported in this study : 

[1] Total participation in entertainments outside the home de 
ines 24 per cent. Movie attendance is off by 20 per cent, with 59 per 
nt of the television families reporting that they 


5 \ attend less 
an before getting their set. 


now 

{2] Among entertainments in the home, radio listening is most 
riously hit, the hours of listening dropping 26 per cent for daytime, 
Ss per cent for nighttime.- 


Thomas E. Coffin. Television’s Effects on the 
sion Research Bureau, Hoffstra College, 
48. 33 pp. [Mimeographed]. 


Family’a 
Hempstead, 


Activities. 
Long 


Tele- 
Island, July 


[3] Reading suffers less, with a drop in hours of only 18 pet 
cent; there is no shift in the proportion of time devoted to news 
papers, magazines, and books. 


[4] Habituation seems to favor television rather than the movies. 

If these findings are typical for the country as a whole, 
they raise some important issues concerning which serious 
thought needs to be given. Few would regret any trend 
that would keep families in their homes more, especially if 
the alternative were regular movie attendance, coupled with 
little attempt at selection of the pictures to be seen. But if 
television should bring into the home pictures of no better, 
possibly even poorer, quality than current commercial 
movies, there would be little justification for rejoicing. 


The drop of 18 per cent in time devoted to reading ap- 
pears more serious. The movies and the radio have already 
adversely affected the reading habits of millions of indi- 
viduals who now prefer the pre-digested fare of these pur- 
veyors of entertainment to the more enlightening and stimu- 
lating activity of reading. Ii television is going to further 
reduce reading time, it is to be regretted. 


Perhaps these are only minor considerations as com- 
pared with such vital ones as the following : 


[1] Who is going to make the final decision as to television pro 
grams? The advertising agencies’ The station owners? The public ? 

{2] Will daytime television allow “soap serials” to predominate 
as has the radio in recent years? Is These Are My Children, which 
NBC began in February, a first step in that direction ¢ 

{3] Will television feel constrained, as has radio, to offer pro 
grams continuously, say from 6 a.m. to midnight, or will programs 
« offered only at certain fixed periods, with events of outstanding 
importance presented as special programs whenever they occur / 

{4) Will gradually replace radio or will there be 
recognition of the fact that sound alone is definitely superior in 
some Cases to sound accompanied by sight? 


television 


{5] Will television be farsighted and bold enough to give priority 
to the tremendous educational potential inherent in the medium or 
will it choose the easier, safer road of entertainment which 
leads inevitably to mediocrity 7 


Mass 


One final problem! Television is already proving to be a 
mixed blessing in many homes. Parents have found it to be 
au ideal “baby sitter’ because their very young children will 
sit endlessly and quietly watching programs, especially cheap 
cartoons and silly comedies. But is this apparent peace 
and quiet desirable? \What is the effect on physical and 
mental health when a child sits for long periods of time 
quietly with both eyes fixed on a flickering television screen 7 
\Wise parents may wonder whether the advantages of tele- 
Vision outweigh its disadvantages; but those who do get a 
set may find it desirable to ration television for their young- 
sters and make sure that a sound overall] balance is main 
tained between active and passive forms of recreation. 
Tracy F. Tycer, Editor. 


Sidney Lohman reports in the New 
that radio 


York 
significant |e 


Times, February 6, however 


listening “‘shows no ssening.’ 
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rATION WREZ, owned and oper- 
ated by the Chicago public schools, 
returned to the air January 27 
with its new transmitter and antenna 
system operating at 91.5 me, with an 
effective radiation of 15,000 watts. Inci- 
dent to the dedication ceremonies was 
city-wide meeting of school person- 
nel, addressed by Dr. Herold C. Hunt, 
general superintendent of schools, and 
other school administrators. 

\mong the many messages of con- 
there were three which 
have wider than local interest. | am 
referring to those of Vernon L. Nickell, 
[linois State Superintendent of In- 
struction: Dr. Willard E. 
executive secretary, National’ Educa- 
tion Association; and Dr. I. Keith Ty- 
ler, past president of the AER and di- 
rector of radio education, Ohio State 


gratulation, 


Givens, 


University. 
Superintendent Nickell, atter con- 
eratulating the Board of [:ducation ot 
Chicago, “The stimulation of 
creative responses which we strive for 


said : 


in the classroom is greatly enhanced by 
audio and visual presentations reaching 
the individual through the ear and eye. 
We have long since passed the point 
where we must justify the use of audio 
ind visual implements, and we who are 
charged with the educational program 
must strive to catch up with the prog- 
ress of other social institutions. I am 
looking forward to the time when the 
State of [linois will have in operation a 
radio network to serve our ‘educational 
program.” 

Secretary Givens put it this way 
‘The radio is an increasingly important 
instrument of learning, as the principle 
of bringing the world into the class- 
room is applied to more and more 
school subjects. There is no medium 
for the 
there is no means of portraying 


study of current events so 


rapid ; 
the past that is more dramatic. Radio 
listening is a habit which begins in the 
earliest years and the next generation 
will see few who have not acquired it. 
lhe opportunity of the school to create 
discrimination in listening, to develop 
the skills of analysis, interpretation, and 


appraisal of the daily radio report ot 
the world is a by-product of great 1m 


portance. Our very best wishes. for 
to the children 
f your city 


Dr. Tyler comn 


“Our boys 


and girls today live in a world which 
cience is continually remaking. High 
speed transportation and communica- 
tion, mechanized assembly line produc- 





Dr. HerRoip C., 
intendent, 


HUNT, general super 
Chicago public — schools, 
speaking at the all-school personnel 
meeting, Carl Schurz high school, dur 
ing the dedication program of Station 
IWBEZ, January 27. Personnel meet- 
held 
schools in eight other Chicago school 


Ings were simultaneously — in 
districts, the ceremonies being heard 
through radio receivers. 


tion, scientifically improved agriculture, 
and the harnessing of atomic energy 
are making possible constantly higher 
standards of material comfort. At the 
same time they are creating tremendous 
problems whose solution will require 
the utmost in 
will. 


‘If textbooks were the only learning 


intelligence and good 


materials available, our schools would 
be utterly unable to keep pace with the 
new demands. Fortunately, a school 
radio station makes it possible to bring 
new developments and new problems 


into the classroom so that boys and 


girls may be educated for today’s world. 
In addition, interest is heightened and 
learning is motivated through drama, 
discussion, music, and the 
leaders and public figures. Fortunate 
is the teacher who has available this 
new teaching tool.” 


Wired television compares to the 
central sound system in radio. A cen- 
tral camera is set up and images are 
carried electrically to viewing receivers 
throughout the building. This type of 
television FCC hi 
cense. Many advantages for such a sys 


does not need an 
tem can be envisioned in department 
stores, medical schools, hospitals, and 
in other instances where scarcity of 
subjectmatter, lack of facilities for large 
audiences, time factor, and importance 
of subjectmatter rate high. 

In elementary and secondary public 
schools, the value of “wired television” 
is doubted. In this situation the press 
of time is relatively unimportant; the 
material to be televised is not usually 
of a pressing nature; classes may be 
moved easily to see the original mate 
rial rather than the telecast. 

For example: A brilliant surgeon is 
difficult) and seldom-don« 
operation. The surgery amphitheatre 
will not seat many, nor will the floor 
space permit more than a few to witness 
the operation close up. Here, the wired 
television camera can be suspended over 


doing a 


the table, “‘captive viewers” can be set 
up in adjoining rooms and the entire 
hospital staff can be “present” at the 
operation. 

On the other hand: In a high school 
laboratory the physics or chemistry 
teacher has set up a complicated experi 
ment. Usually such set-ups are mor 
or less permanent, are not of a press 
ing nature, and all students in th 
physics department can at one time o: 
another visit the lab and observe th: 
proceedings themselves. 

The 
high, because of installation charges 
particularly in older school buildings 
the image from the camera must b 


cost of “wired television” i 


carried on co-axial cable to the viewin 
receiver [co-axial cable costs approxi 
mately $2.50 a foot]. It is doubtfu 
therefore, if the cost of installing wire 
television within elementary and hig 
schools is justified by the use that wi 
(JEORGE JENNINGS. 


be made of it. 
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Radio Motivates Teaching of Reading 





AGAIN teachers are 
reminded by outstanding edu- 
cators to include in their read- 

ing programs purposeful and meaning- 

ful reading around centers of interest, 
ind to include a developmental plan for 
mastery of basic habits and skills. The 
radio can provide a background of ex- 
perience which can and does meet these 


GAIN AND 


needs. 

My class listened last semester to 
the weekly broadcasts in science and 
literature: Nature Walks, and Lady 
\Vlake-Believe [from Station WBEZ, 
Chicago public schools]. After the 
broadcasts the children discussed the 
new knowledges obtained, their likes 
and dislikes, and the new words they 
had heard. Each child kept a vocabu- 
lary list which was compiled by dis- 
cussing and phonetically analyzing 
each word. The word was then written 
on the board, after which the children 
vere asked to write it in the air, then to 
close their eyes and visualize it, and 
finally to write it on their vocabulary 
sheet. The high rate of accuracy in this 
approach was most gratifying to every- 
ne involved. 

The vocabulary list is a part of a 
sound dictionary which the children 
have developed from their own errors 
ind needs. The dictionary compiled by 
this class has several parts : 


11] Sound Study, 

|2] Long and Short Vowel Sounds, 

[3] Words That Must Be Remembered, 
14+] Words That Look Alike, 

5] Vocabulary. 

The “Sound Study” sheet was di- 


ided in half, as dictionaries are, the 
und or blend being written on the 
eft-hand side of the sheet, with a key 
ord and a picture [if possible] on 
e right. In this way the children can 
ver the right-hand column and test 
ieir recall of sounds by taking a self- 
st on the key or association word. 
he test results recorded 
parate sheet for self competitive pur- 


are On a 


ses. In this way drill in visual acuity 
obtained. 


The auditory test is given by one per- 


n calling the letter sounds, after 
hich the children grade their own 
pers and record their own scores. 


his they call “The Seeing and Hear 
¢ Game.” 

Vhe children used the letters of the 
ind dictionary 


and compiled a 


“Phonic Bingo” game which they play 
upon entering the room until the class 
bell is The winner becomes 
the next caller of the sounds. 


sounded. 


As can be seen, the need for mastery 
of the sounds is emphasized in the con- 
struction of the vocabulary list which 
is an outgrowth of the radio broadcasts. 

The “Long and Short Vowel \Word 
List’ was compiled of very simple 
words at first, but finally contained 
fifty words upon which the children had 
failed. Here again the children made 
another game, but called it ‘Fooler 
singo” and played it as they did 
Phonic Bingo.” is another 
game which is merely an accurate read- 


“Leader” 


ing of the entire list to enable one to 
be the leader. 

“Words That Must l’e Remem- 
bered” made up the next list, and was 
also used as a game. 

Despite placing emphasis on thought, 
errors continued on words of like con- 
figuration, so the children approached 
this problem in the same way. In the 
playing of the Bingo games the chil- 
dren were directed to read from left 
to right, and given the reason for so 
doing. 

The final list, “Vocabulary,” not 
only accented the need for these skills 
used as games, but also emphasized the 
need for reading for thought, rather 
than senseless reading of mere words. 
Along with the growth in their read- 
ing of words came word-meanings and 
their relationships to each other in the 
formation of thought. 

After time 
given to oral usage of the words writ- 
ten on the vocabulary list, which the 
class used finally in their written com- 
positions. 


every broadcast, Was 


After the writing of several composi- 
tions, which the children read before 
the group, the script “The Mouse, the 
sird, and the Sausage,”’ which had been 
broadcast by the Radio Council of the 
Chicago public schools, was presented 
to every member of the class for oral 
reading. 

It can readily be seen that this ap- 
proach not only meets all levels of 
ability but all the needs of a class con- 
taining forty-three pupils having a 
reading range from the third- to the 
sixth-grade level. 


The radio not only acted as a moti 


vator but helped in bringing about the 
following experiences : 

[1] Phonetic analysis, 

[2] Structural analysis—of words = and 
their derivatives, 

{3] Syllabication, 

|4] Use of the dictionary, 

[5] Added exercises—in auditory = and 
visual acuity, 

[6] Proper enunciation, 

|7| Vocabulary development, 

[8] Composition experience — oral — and 
written, 

[9] Extended reading—in social studies 


and literature, : 
[10] Oral reading—tor 
tion. 


an audience situa 


In the thirteenth week, the pupils 
visited the broadcasting studio. There 
some of the groups read the script over 
the air. The value of this final experi- 
incalculable. It 
pressed them that all the members of 


ence is almost so 1m- 
the class now want to be good readers 
so as to become radio stars! 


These experiences took place in a 
3A-4B class, made up of eight- and 
nine-year-old children. As can be seen 
by the report, some of the work was 
very elementary but unlimited in chal- 
lenge as it progressed. Although the 
class encountered such words as cam- 
bium, chemical reaction, chlorophyll, 
plaintive, and indignantly, they were 
included in the word study and com- 
position work. In this way no ceiling 
was placed on the learning situation. 
The superior papers read before the 


group were received with much en- 
thusiastic applause —-E-MILyY  PETER- 
son, Bateman elementary school, Chi- 
cago. 


St. Louis Luncheon 

An AER 
scheduled in connection 
service luncheon for the St. Louis city 
March 2. This meeting is 


membership drive ts 


with an in 
teachers on 
one of the feature events of the regional 
conference of the American Association 
of School Administrators and has been 
given approval by AASA secretary, 
Worth McClure. St. 

superintendent Philip J. 


Li US school 
Hickey is as 
sisting in the arrangements. 

AER Journal readers should plan to 
attend the meeting. It will be held in 
the De Soto Hotel, March 2 at 12 noon 
lor reservations and information write 
8444 Edna, St 


Josephine C. Heuer, 


Louis 15. 
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Educational Stations of the Nation— WDTR 





IFE BEGINS EACH DAY at 90.9 for 
those in the Detroit area who en- 
JOY the broadcasts presented by 
WDTR, the FM station operated for 
and by the Detroit public schools 
Life began at 90.9 just one year ago, 
1948, to be exact, but the 
programs presented by Station WDTR 
and the general policy adopted are the 
result of 


February 5, 


some fifteen years of broad 
casting over local commercial stations 
Hundreds of people have played a part 
in the development of radio in the De 
troit schools, and the brief history of 
the school station reflects the general 
philosophy of educators and other citi 
zens hand-in-hand 
through the years in the development 


who have worked 

radio. 
Station WDTR was the natural an 

swer to the needs of a large city which 


of this new tool of learning 


recognized the opportunity afforded to 
have a quick, economical communica 


tion system among its schools, an op 


portunity to bring the world to the 
classroom, and a practical avenue of 
experience for its students who must 
assume responsibilities in the modern 
world of Station WDTR is 
still in exploratory each 
tested and 
day-by-day evaluations form the basts 


for revised 


Scleri ¢ 
the 
semester new 


stage 
programs are 
schedules. Limitation ot 
staff personnel has prevented the ex 
ploration of radio techniques in several 
fields and the expansion of the schedule 
to include programs directed to adult 
education and home listening. This 
must come later. 

The original Advisory Committee on 


Radi 


» supervised the first) broadcasts 
presented by the schools | most of them 
were after school hours] until the De 
partment of 
tablished as a regular department in 
the Division of 


Radio Education was es 
Instruction some thir 
teen years ago. Today, Station WDTR 
is under the supervision of the Divi 
\ Poliey Commit 
up of representatives ro 


and = his 


y 
~ 


sion ot Instruction 
tee mace } 
elementary, imtermediate, ] 


schools, the Division of Instruction, 


\WDTR, 


d the Superintendent's staff serves as 


\Wavne University, Station 


the Advisory Board. Today staff ot 


nine spends full time serving the De 
troit schools in the field of radio 

Detroit differs in some 
other school-owned © stations. = | 


aspects trom 


commercial stations 
are still in production and a close liai- 
son is maintained with them. Stations 


WIR, WWJ, WILB 


vears over local 


and maintain 


ee 





-Intenna of 
trout 


FM Station IVDTR, De 


9345 


public S¢ hools, at Lawton 
the studios and trans 


mitte) also are located. 


elvenue, where 


telephone lines to WDTR and _ repre- 
sentatives of these stations and 
WNYZ, WIBK, and CKLW have 
given support and encouragement to 


the operation of Station WDTR 

The radio staff of WDTR cooperates 
in the presentation of several programs 
presented by these local stations dur- 
ing out-of-school hours and some tal- 
ented students find employment as pro 
fessional actors at these stations 

\ review of the Schedule of School 
Vroadcasts reveals that WDTR: 

[1] Presents programs designed to supple 
ment and enrich the elementary, inte1 


mediate, and high school curriculum ; 
2) Offers several programs designed to 
romote world understanding and im 


provement 


Schedules 


n community living; 
sixty-five broadcasts pet 
veek, covering most subjectmatter fields. 
The programs are planned 
| in cooperation with 
featured ; 


$| Goes “off the air” 


and pre 


! 
experts mm 


ifcas 


when school pro 
grams are presented over local commer 


ial stations ; 


5] 


Has scheduled programs so as to make 


maximum use of radio receivers in the 
hools. Most broadcasts are repeated 
luring the veel nad t et series 


Visitors to the WDTR studios and 
transmitter located at 9345 Lawton 
Avenue find four studios, a library, 
three staff offices, and a large lobby. 
They also meet groups of students and 
teachers who come each day to observe 
or participate in the broadcasts. Per- 
haps the questions asked by these visit- 
ors [we'll give the answers, too] will 
give an over-all picture of station opera- 
tion. Here are some of them: 

(J. How many schools listen to your sta 

tron? How do you know who listens? 
\. All listening is voluntary, yet we do 
have some indication of the schools’ 
interest in the radio programs pre 
sented. In the past year 90 per cent of 
the schools have purchased FM _ re- 
ceivers from school funds. Checklists 
evaluating individual broadcasts are 
returned to the Radio Department 
each week. Radio scripts and tran 
scriptions available from the Script 
and Transcription Exchange are in 
constant demand. Opinionnaires are 
voluntarily returned by the teacher 
Surveys conducted by the Department 
of Research give pertinent informa 


tion regarding utilization of broad 
Casts. 
(). What are Checklists? 
\. Checklists are evaluation — sheets 


which were devised in cooperation 
with the Department of Research 
Each year the checklists are revised 
according to information needed 
These checklists indicate the recep 
tion of the program and the reaction 
of the students. Space is provided also 
for students’ and teachers’ comments 
These forms are distributed to the 
schools at the beginning of 
semester, 

Q. IWehat ts the Script and Transcription 

Exchange? 


. +] 
each 


\. After programs have been on the ait 
they are available on loan [for a 
period of one to three weeks] to the 
schools. Some 2,000 packages are now 
in the Script Exchange Library. Eacl 
package of scripts contains sufficient 
copies for an entire cast. A delivery 
system is maintained by the Audio 
Visual Service Department. Tran 
scriptions and sound effect records are 
available upon request. 

Q. Ilhat are Opinionnatres? 

\. Opinionnaires are evaluation sheets 
inserted in each package of script 
borrowed by the schools.  Thes 
opinionnaires outline the technique 
of utilization and list suggestions fo 
future broadcasts. Thus, day by day 
the Department can measure the ef 
fectiveness of particular scripts an 
is kept aware of the needs of tl 
school 

. Do you get any personal reports on th 
roadcasts? 

\. Yes. The radio chairman in ea 
school acts as a liaison officer betwee 
the Department and the individua 
schools. At the regular meetings « 
these radio chairmen opportunity 
given to review individual program 
present pertinent problems, and = sug 
gest needed broadcasts. 
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Q. Do schools listen to programs presented 
by other stations? 


AR. 


Encouragement is given to listening 
to programs relating to general edu- 
cation objectives. 


Q. Are audiences imvited to the broad- 
casts? 
\. More than 15,000 children witnessed 


() llow do 


broadcasts last year. Chartered busses 
bring the students to the studio as a 
regular part of their school work. 


teachers know what ts to be 


presented on the air? 


A. 


Q. 


At the beginning of each semester a 
bulletin is sent to all schools. This 
bulletin lists the programs in each 
series and gives pertinent notes re 
lating to the broadcasts. Each day at 
9:05 a broadcast announcement calls 
attention to changes or special events 
and one period each week | Wednes- 
days, 10:15-10:30 a.m.] is reserved 
for broadcasts of current interest. 


HWohat types of programs are presented? 
Ri 


Interviews, talks, music, and dramatic 
programs are all included in the 
schedule. 


Q. HWoho are the participants? 


Q. 


The School Spotlight is produced in 
WDTR’s studios, but broadcast by 
telephone line over WJLB. 

Library Hour, Your Health, and 
Safety series are broadcast under the 


supervision of those departments. 
Guests on these programs have in 
cluded authors, writers, scientists, 


doctors, and city officials. 
What new types of programs have been 


presented over WD hk? 


\. World Neighbors is a series of pro 


grams directed to geography, social 


studies, and history classes. Four 
hundred GI's from Detroit schools 
served Uncle Sam during the last 


war. In World Neighbors these teach- 
ers tell of the peoples of the world 


whom they have met. Response to 
these broadcasts indicates that they 
serve well to promote world under- 


standing. 

I Work for UNESCO brings to the 
students stories” about the 
methods used by those who have pro- 
moted “peace through understanding.” 
Students from various foreign lands 
who have learned to work together 


“success 





What 


school-owned._ station cost to operate ? 


raise such points as: does a 
How do you know what power to re- 
quest? What type of equipment is the 
most satisfactory ? What are the quali- 
fications for the staff and why? What 
transcription library is best suited to 
your purpose ? 

Looking back over the past vear it 
is heartwarming to note how leaders in 
radio were willing to advise and co- 
operate. LE:very city has individual 
needs and problems and WDTR sought 
and obtained the advice of experts both 
in the engineering and program fields 
so that the station could meet the par- 


ticular demands of the metropolitan 
area. 
Many problems presented — them- 


selves during the first year of opera- 
tion. First, a school station must be of 








A. Radio classes are conducted in most acinar arama tae service to the entire system. Conse- 
of the high schools of the city and it Nations are reviewed and analyzed. quently, programs must be planned to 
ne meets —— men Paar son” we Visitors from several countries have appeal to all grade levels in elementary, 
participants are selected. Auditions appeared with the students on these — - > . E 
are held every Wednesday afternoon, programs, intermediate, and high schools. An at 
ae. = — eS Foreign Languages is a series of tempt must be made also to serve as 
Schaar an tet be cee aa Se ee ee . = many subjectmatter fields as possible, 
overlooked. Staff members and repre ia loaie a. es ede alk este and to do all this within the framework 
— oo eat faculty also par nationalities is the language spoken of the staff and budget. This was a dif- 

( ate yroadcasts, ‘ : co 10 . Toreiw ° e . . 

Q. What are the criteria for participe- aieue’ Weck ee a ficult task, but it was the determining 
tion? er = ; , dents who are studying the language factor in several decisions regarding 
A. bo agro nh el rg ay ~ ‘i or speak it as their native tongue. program and content. Then, too, the 

) ec “esponsiD Ss 8) 1c radqcilo - p “ese S -OOr: S _ ° 
audience so a “listenable” program pnd ie tuk cet ee programs must be publicized. Bulletins 
is of first importance. Therefore, the fording an opportunity for students Were not enough—aunless teachers were 
students are selected according — to to “talk over” obstacles to peaceful greatly interested in broadcasts, it was 
their ability to interpret roles re homes. ie : ; 
quired. Some five hundred audition Vusic Box is a program of classical, useless to present them. : 

cards of students are on file in the semi-classical, popular, and semi One series was the result of careful 
radio office. sai popular music broadcast every noon’ thinking along these lines. Honor the 

Q. dre all programs directed by WDTR to the lunchrooms of the city. The AV ? ne i luled lramati 
stafi_ members? | program order changes each day so) “Mle was scheduled to dramatize the 
\. The School Music Hour and Musi- as to afford a variety of compositions stories of the persons for whom our 

cal Youth broadcasts are prepared for those who lunch regularly at the elementary schools were named. The 
and directed by staff members of the same period ; ae : 4 perry 
Music Department in cooperation research involved interviews with mem 
with the music teachers in the various In addition to questions such as bers of the staff of the school honored, 
schools selected. The first series is these, visitors who are contemplating contact with friends and relatives of 
planned as a supplement to the music : : iis . 

education program and offers vocal the erection of their own school station — the person to be featured, and a knowl- 
and instrumental programs by stu 

dent musicians. The latter features 

“miniature concerts” by student artists. 

The Juntor Town Meeting program 

is prepared by social studies depart 

ments and originates each week in a 

different high school. The program is 

produced by Station WJR and re 

peated by transcription on their sta- 

tion Sunday mornings. 

Intermediate School News and High 

School News broadcasts are present- 

ed by student groups from these 

schools. Faculty members act as 

moderators but it is the students who 

plan and present the content of the 

newscasts. 

Storyland, a series of dramatized 

stories for elementary schools, is pre- 

sented in cooperation with Station 

WWJ. The programs are planned, 

written, cast, and rehearsed — by 

bo be boil ee ere A WDTR studio showing Detroit public school pupils participating in a 
that station dramattl broadcast, ( omplete with mustc and sound effec fs 
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edge of the history of Detroit. Each 
week, when this program is presented, 
eighty children from the school high- 
lighted come to the studios by bus and 
participate in the program. They hear 
the work of their school reviewed, they 
see their own school radio station, and 
they leave with a sense of ownership 
in both 

Fun at Home was the outgrowth of 
another idea. How might students in- 
terchange stories about their hobbies 
especially those that cost little or no 
money? Fun at Home was the answer. 
Each elementary 
schools bring to the studio samples of 
the product of their leisure hours. 
Mothers claim that this publicity has 
a fine effect on renewing and increasing 


week students of 


‘Johnny's interest in his pet hobby.” 

The Poetry program gives students 
in the intermediate and high schools an 
opportunity to work in their English 
classes toward a particular program. 
The best-liked poems, read by students 
best able to present them, have pro- 
vided a renewed interest in the poetry 
classes 

Equipment constituted another prob- 
lem. When the station began, not only 
were there FM the 
schools, but such receivers were difficult 
to obtain. The Audio-Visual 
spent 


no receivers in 
Service 
time 
examining and testing various avail- 
able models 


Department considerable 


before a recommendation 


made to the 


a question of whether the radio receiver 
was more necessary than some other 
needed equipment. Schools were forced 
Should 
we purchase a school radio? How many 
radios should a have? Would 
it be better to convert the AM receiv- 


to answer such questions as: 


school 
CEST 

Radio chairmen, however, aided in 
the answer and it might be said that 
they have done a very effective job. 
They met to discuss the programs to 
be presented, to ascertain how these 
might be used most effectively in their 
own buildings, and carried information 
to their individual groups. 

We are fortunate in Detroit that the 
Audio-Visual Department services all 
the receivers purchased hy the schools 
so that advice and help regarding pur- 
chase, installation, 
easily obtainable. 

The most pertinent problem faced 
was attempting to translate some sug- 
program material into radio 
language. At times it was discouraging 
to find that not be 
worked out by way of radio. At other 


and 


up-keep is 


gested 
some ideas could 


times the hours of preparation neces- 
sary for a broadcast seemed huge in 
proportion to the results obtained. Yet 
during this vear all departments have 
taken a hand at the “radio wheel” and 
its waters are less troubled and smooth- 
er sailing is assured 

From the point of view of the radio 


er, crises do not occur as often, more 
teachers and students are taking an 
active part in program planning and 
production, the community is more in- 
terested, and the local radio 
are more than cooperative. 

The Saturday morning workshop for 
talented students is popular. At least 
one high school radio class was able 
to present a series of thirteen programs 
without aid from the radio staff. 

From the schools’ point of view it 
is hoped that the radio broadcasts have 
served a real purpose. Schools have 
felt free to criticize as well as praise 
and every effort has been made to act 
upon their suggestions as soon as pos- 
sible. We are certain that radio has 
not reached its potential heights. The 
high schools still find it difficult to listen 
to some of the programs designed espe 
cially for them. Individual teachers feel 
that programs are a waste of 
time. Some schools find that the radio 
schedule does not correlate with their 
time allotment. A few are still waiting 
for television before they buy FM radio 
receivers. But the important fact is 
that every department has reviewed the 
medium and analyzed its possibilities. 
\DTR’s schedule of programs for the 


stations 


some 


second semester is the outgrowth of 
the work of individuals than 
could be listed in this article. 

One is never bored at WDTR and 
each morning “life begins anew at 


more 








was individual schools. — staff, the vear at \WDTR has been 90.9."—-KaTHLEEN N. LARDIE, super 
Purchases had to be made through — stimulating and exacting, yet most re- visor of radio and manager, Statior 
school funds and in each case it was warding. Station operation is smooth- WDTR, Detroit public schools. 
Ohio School of the At 
N JUNE, 1948, the Ohio School of the Solomon took his orchestra out into  /and series there was an increase fron 


Air completed its nineteenth con- 
secutive year of broadcasting to the 


schools of Ohio. The broadcasts in 
cluded eight old series and two new 
ones. The new broadcasts were the 
Economic Detective and the Columbus 


Philharmonic Orchestra concerts. The 


Detective was sponsored by 


Econom 
the Department of Economics at Ohio 
State University. Each seript was built 
around some economic problem on the 
level of the children’s own experience 
Such problems as “\What happens when 
or “Why can’t I hay 


allowance raised 2” 


| cash a check ?” 
my were discussed 
by means of a series of dramatized epi 


sodes. The second new broadcast of the 


1947-48 school vear was the Columbus 
Philharmonic Orchestra concerts. | 


various school auditoriums and broad- 
cast the concerts from them. Mr. Solo- 
mon, himself, did the commentary on 
these broadcasts 

One very real advancement made by 
the Ohio School of the Air during the 
past year is that its teachers’ manuals 
were printed rather than mineographed. 

During the past vear teachers’ man- 
uals were provided for two additional 
series, Boys and Girls of Bookland and 
Once upon a Time mn Ohio. Teachers’ 
manuals are our only means of gauging 
our listening audience with anv degree 
of accuracy. It is significant that our 


known audience on Once upon a Time 
4 Ohio jumped from 317 classrooms to 
2.291 with the advent of the teacher’s 
manual. On the Boys and Girls of Bool 


444 classrooms to 2,075. 

In addition to the teachers’ manuals 
the Ohio School of the Air printed it 
customary yearly bulletin. This bulletin 
describes the week-by-week broadcast 
on each series and gives informatio 
the over-all 
These bulletins are sent to all principal 
and supervisors in Ohio with the at 


concerning objectives 


nouncement that additional copies ma 
obtained for During th 
past vear approximately 4,000 additior 
tional requests were received. 

Maps indicating 
requests from teachers for each seri¢ 
and for the bulletins show that 
are only two counties 
Vinton 


be teachers. 


county-by-count 


ther 
Hocking an 
from which no requests hay 
received. WOSI 


been Engineers at 
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‘port that both counties are beyond 
ven the secondary coverage of the 
idio station. 

New and adequate office space pro- 
ided for the Ohio School of the Air 
iring the past year has done much to 
crease its efficiency. 

\ list of series offered during the 
ist year with the number of requests 
r teachers’ manuals follows: Music 

me, 2,842; Play Time, 2,357; Story 

me, 2,494: Time for Music, 2,358; 
science Club of the Air, 2,067; Boys 
md Girls ot Bookland, 2.075; Once 
pon a Time in Ohio, 2,291; Columbus 
hilharmonic, 1,518. No manual was 
provided for News of the Week or for 

onomic Detective. 

If the present trend continues, the 
Ohio School of the Air should continue 
to grow in serving the schools of the 
tate during the coming year. The same 
series of broadcasts that were offered 

t year will be continued during the 
chool year just beginning. However, 


] 
t 


ere Will be some changes in personnel. 
llugh Morehead, who for the past two 
vears has acted as script supervisor, has 


heen replaced by Mark Munn. Mr. 


Munn, during the past year, was a staff 
script writer at Station WOSU. The 
Play Time series will originate this year 
at Miami University. Mary Harbage, 
who is in charge of critic teaching in the 
kindergarten and first grade at Mc- 
Guffey school, will broadcast Play Time 
hy transcription. \We are very happy to 
have another state university cooperat- 
ing with us on the Ohio School of the 
Air. 

Production of dramatic broadcasts 
should be of higher caliber during the 
coming year. Paul Bogen, who comes 
highly recommended from the radio 
station at the University of Nebraska, 
will be at WOSU in charge of pro- 
duction. Already, there is evidence of 
better-quality production than we have 
previously had. 

For many years we have hoped that 
something in the way of an evaluation 
program for the Ohio School of the 
Air broadcasts might be set up. Clair 
Tettemer, formerly with the Teaching 
Aids Laboratory, has been assigned to 
do such an evaluation during the coming 
school year. His findings should be 
extremely valuable in showing to what 


extent we are really serving teacher and 
pupil needs in the schools of Ohio. 
There are a few areas in which we 
should be working which are as vet 
almost untouched because of lack of time 
and personnel. One of these is some con- 
tact with teacher-training institutions 
throughout the state. \Ve should be 
urging them to offer courses in good 
classroom use of radio, helping them to 
build such courses, and offering them 
transcribed materials for use. Another 
important area which is being neglected 
is concerned with the demonstration of 
good classroom use of radio. \We should 
be sending someone to regional and 
local teachers’ meetings to demonstrate 
the meaningful use of school broadcasts 
with children in the local schools. This 
should be done by use of transcription 
and, frequently, by using a skillful local 
teacher. Perhaps a certain amount of 
progress in realizing these objectives 
will be made through Mr. Tettemer’s 
contacts with teacher groups through- 
cut the state—MArGARET C. TYLER, 
supervisor, Ohio School of the Air in 
Educational Research Bulletin, October 


13, 1948. 





Music at Station WBGO, Newark, New Jersey 





E, AT STATION WBGO, like 
music. Our radio supervisor, 
an excellent with 
lenty of singing success behind him, 
ft a position as head of the voice 
lepartment of a prominent college to 
ke the helm of the Newark 


musician 


soard of 
duecation station. Our music consult- 
t is a member of the music depart- 
ent released from high school music 
iching for full-time duty. Mrs. 
hwartz, a member of the production 
ff, calls upon a rich, music-theater 
‘kground to turn out engaging music 
tinuity. Our script editor is a Trapp 
mily summer camp devotee. Our re- 
ding engineer appraises his work 
d ours] with the critical, audio- 
lligence of a violinist. Our operating 
ineer sticks to his console during 
lunch hour plus, per week, to pre- 
t his own midday concert of major 
irded works. «!nd our chief engineer 
le possessor ofa huge record collec- 
plus a flute—which he plays! Much 
lit for this emphasis on music at 
GO Agnes C. Mur- 
, director of music, Newark public 


ols. 


belongs to 


Vhen \WBGQO made its entry a year 


ago into the family of educational radio 
stations, it brought with it a choral 
workshop. This group of thirty-five 
boys and girls met after school hours 
| without credit] to rehearse, under the 
direction of the music consultant, songs 
implementing a music series with a 
sociological slant called Overtures to 
Living. This series was written for the 
most part by the music consultant. We 
also presented a daily music apprecia- 
tion series with detailed program notes. 
Our first term schedule included a short 
“live” solo program featuring perform- 
ers from the teaching and student per- 
sonnel of the city. In addition to these 
assignments of the music consultant, 
Mrs. Schwartz devised several short, 
five-to-fifteen-minute programs of re- 
corded music, labelled Composers of 
Today, Solo Stars, The Story of a 
Song, Ballet Music, and Music of the 
Movies. Music of the Movies, inciden- 
tally, preceded WOXR’s program of 
the same name by two months. 

Much of the “free” time of the music 
consultant and of Mrs. Schwartz went 
into the building of a record library for 
straight music programs and for music 
bridges. This library has been exhaus 


tively catalogued by Mrs. Schwartz un 
der title, performer, and 
musical species. There is also, extant 
and growing at \WBGOQO, a date file list 
ing memorable anniversaries of music 


CC mMposer, 


and of musicians. 

The Fall term of 1948 brought two 
major programs sponsored by the 
Music Department and produced by 
its music representative on the radio 
staff. The first of these is a piano series, 
Journeys in Music, 


and played by the 


written, narrated, 
) music consultant. 
These programs have been carefully 
planned as an educative springboard 
into music appreciation for the inter- 
mediate grades. The narration is im 
aginative, light, and semi-dramiatic. 
Album of School 
of broadcasts by school music groups. 


Must is a series 


This we have refused to let become 
a “talent show.” The focus is upon 
music, e.g., “a cappella choir,” “wood 
wind ensemble,” ete., rather than 


upon the school. The schools selected 


by the music department to perform 


are visited and the work channeled 
by the radio music consultant. Thi 
series was climaxed in) January | 


a remote pick-up of an all-city 
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chorus of eighty-five and an_ all-city 
orchestra of forty Mrs. Sehwartz’ 
programs of recorded music included 
Operetta Playhous with brief plot 


deseriptions: The Band Stand, describ 


] 


¢ regions musically : JJustcal Picture 


a program of topical interest for 


unger children; and Old lavorites. 

Recause we like music at WBGQO, we 
note appreciatively that many of the 
chools m iking their bow in our S¢ hool 
S/ ght series choose to do so with a 
1usical curts\ 

Phe new term tinds our cl/bum of 
Scho Wusic reopening, Journeys m 
hits with a new ticket, and Mrs. 
Schwartz’ musical pen describing and 
illustrating with recorded music Thi 
anes lt the Opera, Melody Time, 
Solo Stars, and Mluste Children Enjoy 


Meanwhile, our operating engineer 


continues to fast once a week in favor of 
his \Jidday Concert, our producers try 
to coax a song from our busy supervis- 
or, our chief engineer listens for cres 


cendos as well as decibels, and I—music 


consultant and representative of the 
music department at the station—trudge 
from school to school between Journeys 
in Music in the exciting search for new 
pages in the <Mbum of School Muste. 
\nd in between time there’s a snatch 
of music to be identified or a bit of 1m- 
provisation to be supplied. There is 
never an idle moment, you know, for a 
music consultant. 


Yes, I think it’s true. \We like music 
at WBGO.—Marie C. SCANLON, 
music, consultant, Station WBGO, 


Newark, New Jersey, public schools. 








Events — Past and Future 





St. Paul Radio Workshop 


\ two-day [educational Radio Work 
lop was held by the Radio Education 


Couneil, St 


= 
Paul | Minnesota | Depart 
The 


vorkshop was planned and conducted 


ment of education, January 27-28 


by Mrs. Lorayne Palarine, supervisor 
radio education, St. Paul schools 
“The Broadcaster Knows,” was the 

theme of the opening session in the 


studios of Station WMIN, January 27, 
at 1:00 p.m. Speakers were Bil Wig 


einton rwWCC( y} on special events, 
Dick Siebert IWHEOCNI] on sports, 
\rleth Haeberle |\WTCN |] on women 
radio, and Jack Frost and Dick 
Stevens \WMINJ on announcers 
\larjorie Dornberg served as chairman 
the session and a discussion panel 
ISISTeE f Margaret Downing, Mil 
red Meliow and Margaret Ander 
n 
Phe next session, at 2:30 p.m., dis 


1s aduca le Speakers 
re Dr. Tracy F. Tyler [{\ 


Minnesota} on the importance of 


niversity 


cational = radi and Richard ( 


ri Cl ‘i nesota Department ol led 
ri iy \ling esotda needs radio 
(jilson served as chairman and 
ited ; OSE] hine Kellett. 
le iF . t} 1} 14 le \leGiuire 
“Pens, See C+, I dio Giuild Station 
< ()\I erasit \| ( t ar 
' ‘ 1 | it 
3.15 This se \ 
‘ | red \l et t] 
Loy \lal | 


“Radio in American Education” was 
the theme of the 4:00 p.m. session in 
the St. Paul Hotel. Speakers included 
Betty Girling |KUOM] on classroom 
utilization of radio programs, Max Karl 
IWTECN] on radio teaches at home, 
Dr. KE. W. Ziebarth | University 
of Minnesota] on occupational oppor- 
tunities, and Mitchell V. Charnley 
| University of Minnesota] on 


Loo, 


radio 
news. Mrs. Alta Carlson was chairman. 
The panel included Grace Mackey, 
Mathilda Heck, and Pearl Jewell. Both 
Fred M. Truax 
Superintendent Selmer H. 
briefly 


Commissioner and 
Berg spe Ike 
of the 


cl sed 


at the opening session. 
with a 


dinner in the Women’s City Club at 


Thursday's sessions 


6 p.m 

Writing” the 
theme of the first session on January 
28 at 1:00 p.m., in the studios of Sta- 
tion WMIN Luther 


\Veaver on writing for radio, and Allis 


“Radio Script was 
| 


Speakers were 


Rice |KUOM] on writing children’s 


programs. Lavina Gilson served as 


chairman, and the panel consisted of 


Marjorie Dornberg, Alta Carlson, and 


Dorothy Mahood 
“Radio Production” was discussed 
at the 2:00 p.m. session. Speakers 


Northrop Dawson [KUOM] on 
radio direction and its problems, Jerry 
Nelson |{WCCO] on talent, costs, 
techniques, Frank Butler | WCCO] on 
the announcer’s responsibility in pro- 


were. 


duction. Grace Mackey was chairmai 


and her panel consisted of lvelyt 


Page, Margaret Anderson, and Mil 
dred McGowan. 

The closing session, in the Women’s 
City Club at 3:30 p.m., 


“Television — Possibilities.” 


consideres 

Speaker: 
were Ken Barry | KSTP]| on television 
at KSTP, and Max Karl |\WTCN] o1 
educational promise in television. Mar 
chairman 
Panel members were Josephine Kellett, 
Alta Carlson, and Margaret Anderson 


garet Downing served as 


Scholarship Winners 

Four high school boys who spoke 
most eloquently for democracy in the 
nationwide broadcast “Voice of Democ- 
racy” contest were chosen recently by 
eight eminent judges. The young men 
who received their awards, college 
scholarships and a week in Washing 
ton, at a luncheon in Washington Feb- 
23, at the Attorney 
(seneral Tom C. Clark, were: Richard 
Bath high I’ verett 
Charles Kuralt, Central 
Charlotte, North Carolina; 
George Morgan, Jr., Hutchinson high 
and Ker 
ron Johnson, Wilson high school, St 
Paul, Minnesota. 


ruary hands of 


Caves, school, 
Ohio; 
school, 


hig] 


school, Hutchinson, Kansas: 


Their selection by the eight national 
judges of the “Voice of Democracy” 
contest brings to its end the competitior 
which began as a feature of National 
Radio Week last November 14 in hig! 
schools throughout the United States 

\ total of 250,000 
states, Alaska, and the District of Co 
lumbia wrote broadcast 
“T Speak for 
Democracy,” in the contest. 

".S. Junior Chan 
ber of Commerce, the National Assi 


and voiced 


scripts on the subject, 
Sponsored by the | 


ciation of Broadcasters, and the Radi 
Manufacturers Association, and et 
dorsed by the U. S. Office of 
tion, the contest was the second annu 


duc: 


event. 





Broadcasts 


for Schools 





Austrian School Broadcasting 


\ recent visitor to the Radio Coun 
cil iT the ( hicago public schools Was 
Sef Kodytek, Hauptschuldirektor of 


Orth an der Donau, Lower Austr 


The main purpose of his visit to Amer 
ca is to study radio and television t 


chool use, particularly the plannu 
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luc: 
mu 


d production of in-school programs 
d the preparing of Lingua-films—a 
thod of teaching languages. 
sefore the war Austria had a com- 
ehensive system of in-school broad- 
sting which has been continued and 
enlarged. Under the present arrange- 
ent the Board of Education for 
\ustria plans and prepares programs 
‘ich are released by RAVAG, the 
state radio, through the central station 
it Wien [Vienna] and regional sta- 
tions which cover the entire country. 
Many “actuality” 
from 


broadcasts are pre- 
schools and other inter- 
esting points, such as industrial and 
cultural centers. The remaining school 


sented 


programs are presented from the 
studios and use both professional radio 
tors and students. Programs may 


riginate from any of the stations mak- 
ing up the state radio network. This 
plan has acted as a unifying force in 
the diverse and = cultural 
which make up Austria. For 
example, folk songs and folk lore. of 
the Tyrol may be picked up at Inns- 
ruck and broadcast to all listening 
lasses throughout the entire country. 


language 
groups 


Programs are planned and broad- 
ast for all grades and all kinds of 
schools—up to the age of eighteen. 
broadcasts cover many subjects. There 
ire fairytales for youngsters; and, for 
ther age groups, there are programs 

art, literature, music, foreign lan- 
suages, history, physics, nature study, 
geography, and agriculture. Foreign 
guage teaching starts at the level 
omparable to our fifth grade and con- 
tues through the eighth or even the 
twelfth grade, if the student continues 

education to that point. Broadcasts 
presented not only in the spoken 
vuage of the country, German, but 

»in French, English, and Russian. 

\ll techniques of broadcasting are 

|: reportage, narration, story tell- 
interview, and dramatization 
ch seems to be the most popular 

h children just as it is here. Not all 

ols in Austria are equipped with 
o receivers. Many lost their sets 
ing and after the and have 
1 unable to replace them since, be- 
e of the scarcity of materials. Mr. 
lvtek purchased a receiver for his 
ol at a 2,000 Austrian 
ings [approximately $200.00]. This 
four-tube “Horneyphone” and has 


War, 


cost ¢ if 


tudents to listen to broadcasts from 
‘rica as well as to the local and re- 


e bands. This makes it possible for , 


gional broadcasts of RAV AG. 

Austria has no television station as 
vet, but considerable study has been 
given to its possible uses in education 

a field in which Mr. Kodytek is pio- 
neering. 

Readers of the fi: Journal will not 
be surprised to learn that Mr. Kody- 
tek became a member of the AER dur- 
ing his Chicago visit. 

Rochester and the Inaugural 

On Thursday, January 20, classroom 


radios in schools” throughout — the 
Rochester, |New York| area were 


tuned to the Inauguration Day cere- 
monies. Although President Truman’s 
Inaugural 
lunch 


Address came during the 
hour, the programs broadcast 
during school time did much to give 
boys and girls realistic impressions of 
an unportant historical event that was 
taking place right then. 

But that was as nothing compared to 
the vivid impressions that boys and 
girls in school will have of the In- 
auguration Day ceremonies in 1953. 

The first reports we have read of the 
schools that saw the President inaugu- 
rated this year provide thrilling stimu- 
lation 

Television brought the event. right 
into the classrooms in large cities and 
small communities along the eastern 
seaboard and in the middle west. For 
instance, special television receivers 
were set up in thirty-three St. Louis 
public schools. In one St. Louis high 
school a projected television picture was 
large enough to be seen well by sixteen 
hundred boys and girls in the audi- 
torium. 

Television programs were not avail- 
able to Rochester on January 20, 1949. 
But television programs will be trans- 
mitted daily in Rochester in just a few 
months. Will boys and girls see the 
inauguration in 1953? How many great 
historical events will they see before 
that date?—Pavut C. ReEEp, consultant 
for visual and radio education, Roches- 
ter, New York, public schools, in Tun- 
ing In on the Rochester School of the 
Air, February 7, 1949. 


Radio—An Invaluable Aid 
A radio program 
many purposes. It may bring informa- 


can be used for 
tion to the class that is not available in 
anv other way. It may enrich experi- 
ence and curriculum, thus 
making it much more useful and inter- 


that 


vary the 


esting. | have found, too, radio 


broadcasts have definitely motivated 
my class much better than | could have 
done otherwise. 

To the pupils, radio is much more 
real than the usual activities 
and has a more permanent effect. Fur- 
thermore, 


school 
information gleaned from 
radio broadcasts is indelibly impressed 
upon the children’s minds and thus is 
not easily erased. 

Lastly, radio brings the most “up-to- 
date” information available to my class. 
| Personally, [| am = very enthusiastic 
about its use and feel it has a very firm 
place in my everyday program. | 

Radio time, in our classroom, is a 
very “popular” time and eagerly an- 
ticipated. | As recently as last Septem- 
ber we had to depend upon individual 
radios being brought to school as we 
had just one radio set for a staff of 
thirty teachers. Now we have twenty- 
seven radio sets of our own.| After a 
preparatory lesson the radio is turned 
on and properly tuned. There seems to 
be something very informal about it 
as most of my class come closer to the 
radio and sit around on the floor. Any 
outside disturbance is deeply resented 
as interest runs high. 

Keeping the attention of the class is 
never a problem. Usually the quality 
of reception Is very good unless some 
classroom close to us is using the mo- 
tion picture projector. Also, we have 
found that turning off the fluorescent 
lights makes reception much better. 

The more | use radio, the more ways 
| find it helps my classroom teaching. 
For instance, the program, Builders of 
Oregon, serves many purposes in our 
everyday work. First of all, in’ the 
daily preparation, we 


usually have a 
list of “new” 


words to be used. As dic- 
tionary work is a part of our course of 
study, the lesson in finding the meaning 
and pronunciation of the new words 
takes on a new importance. The class 
feels that it has a definite reason for 
enlarging — its The new 
words are firmly impressed upon their 
minds, for in 


vocabulary. 


order to understand 
“Uncle Jimmy” they need to know and 
understand several new words. 

Map study also becomes real through 
this Builders of Ore 
gon. This is due largely, I am sure, to 
the fact that the 
much more real and living than any 
thing in our room 


samme pre Tall, 


story. broadcast is 
\s the program de 
high that 
real people seem to march across. the 


velops, imagination runs so 


map and places have a new meaning 
1 pl | 
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\fter the broadcast, language, both 
oral and written, 1s utilized. Without 
realizing it, we have learned several 
new things in writing—sentence con 
truction, paragraphing, and proper 
ord usage might be typical examples 


()ften we use art as a medium of ex- 
pressing what was learned during the 


hbroadeast. | have found that often many 


of the classes during the day can be 
correlated with the broadcast and take 

a more vital meaning. The curricu 
vhicl 


vith the broadcasts depend, of course, 


lar subjects can he correlated 


ion the type ot broadcast 
ind art 
lated the 


] 


Language 
are usually the subjects corre 

most. Reading, in my room, 
as definitely 


It | 


received a new stimulus. 


is taken on a new meaning. This 


true especially of the slower readers 


have suddenly decided that read- 


ing is just about the most 


maportant 


subject of the day, because they have 
liscovered that to be able to broadcast 
ne must be a good reader. And I be 
lieve each one has resolved to himself 
that he will “broadcast.” 


In many years of experience I have 
better 


even 


never found a motivation for 
arith 
metic and spelling, especially with the 
program, HVhat's That lord 
often correlated. In 


l COUTSCE. Is 
fact, all subjects can be correlated with 


reading I have correlated 


Music 


very 





another 
vay of saving very definitely and post 
that 


invaluable 


ne program, which is just 


tively radio has proven to be an 
teach 
orade 
\Iultnomah 


aid to my everyday 
ing HeLeEN [win, fourth 
tear he iF Russellville scl ool, 


County, Oregon 


British Teach Radio Education 


Phe fourt] residential Summer 
hool the School Broadcasting 
Couneil for the United Kinedom was 
eld last July t Bedford  ¢ ollege, 
fegents Park, London. In attendance 
vere more than twenty tutors from 
eache training Cc leges, twelve 
bers of the staff of the British 

1 casting Corporation, several in 
pectors from the Alinistry of [duea 
} te ers da Burmese 

| se were to ex 

eS 4 It educatio1 ( 

nacts reference to the 

t e BB( dt 

' Ses oi eS — 

‘ ‘ le ¢ le + 


related to three main topics: 


[1] the 
resources of radio, |2| the reactions of 
children to school broadcasts, and [3] 
the use of broadcasts in the classroom. 
The lectures were given both by mem- 
bers of the staffs of teachers’ traiming 
colleges, and by members of the BBC’s 
School Broadcasting Department. Re- 
cordings were used in a study of both 
resources and limitations of the broad- 
cast lesson. The course included a visit 
installation in a 
london secondary school. 


to the demonstration 


More than 15,000 schools, or two out 
of every five of those in England, Scot- 
land, Wales, 


regularly 


and registered as 
the 


broadcasting service of the BBC. 


are 


schools using school 


True to Form 
“True to Form’’—and has that ever 
again ably 
Portland, Oregon, 
since September, 1948, of this school 
vear. The Portland public schools’ radio 


ott repeated phrase been 


demonstrated in 


station, KBPS, now in its twenty-sixth 
has 
long witnessed and been a participant 


vear of educational broadcasting 


in the exceptionally fine relationship 
which exists between this publ'c :chool 
radio station and the commercial radio 
Portland. A 


phenomenal record of mutual friend- 


stations of the city of 


ship and help has existed since this 
100 watt station “took to 
on March 23, 1923. Wit- 


years 


educational 
the airlanes” 
last eight quarter-hour, 
Silver Jubilee “twenty-fifth birthday 
salutes” to KBPS by local stations, as 


Ness 


vell as the on-going production of co- 
operatively-planned educational broad- 
casts for Portland in-school and out-of 
classroom listening. 

This 


stations have really 


commercial 
“all 


of endeavor, a 


vear these same 


gone out” in 
realm 
public relations plan which is seeking 
t the the entire 
school system. Briefly the endeavor is: 


an even wider 


QO encompass work of 
the presentation and interpretation of 


the activities of the Portland Public 


Schools through four weekly broad- 
casts, with a fifth station’s program 
plans now in progress. All evening 


broadcasts, they tell the story of every 
phase of the Portland schools’ program. 
School personnel responsible for the 


planning of these informative radio 


series, In cooperation with the commer- 


ial stations, are Georgia Howe, super 


isor of special projects, and this writer. 
broadcasts on 


Starting the week's 


Monday evenings at 7:45 p.m., KG\ 
| NBC] presents 50,000 Children, a 1: 
minute, dramatic broadcast written and 
produced by the KGW? staff. Evely: 
lLampman, educational director, writes 
the series. These dramatic broadcast 
through 
ferences and by means of on-the-spot 


writer-school-personnel coi 


tape recordings take listeners into a 
tual classroom-teaching situations, 
well as into the work-day lives of Por 
land teachers and administrators. 
brief mention of some of the subject 
covered on this 50,000 Children serie 
to date will help reveal to the reader 
the nature of these dramatized scho 
“A Morning in the Kin 
dergarten,” “The Attendance Officer, 
“An Elementary School Principal's 
Day,” “Sight Saving Classes,” “Hon 
“Portland Schools’ Use 
The Achicy 


experiences : 


Teachers,” 
and Personal 


ment Class.” 


Radio,” 


On Tuesday evenings at 6:30 pn 


we find KEN [ABC] _ broadcasting 
Your Schools and You, a series of 
stimulating, half-hour panel discus 


sions uniting teachers, parents, school 
administrators, and community leaders 
in informal discussions concerning 
school problems and school-communit) 
relationships of mutual interest. Thes« 
panels have discussed: “What's New 
in Portland’s School Construction and 
<quipment 7” “The Teaching of Read 
ing,” “Training for Democratic Liy 
ing in the Schools,” “The Teacher 
Shortage,” and “What Shall the Schools 


Teach?” KEN weekly invites listeners 


to write or telephone suggestions 
vital topics they'd like to have presented 
in future discussions. Robert Thomas 


KEN and 


events, is responsible for the produ 


director of news specia 
tion of these panels. 

Wednesday 
KOIN [CBS] 


schi | rw ard. 


at 9 o’clocl 
turns its micropho 
Interested in finding 


medium which they felt would reac! 


evenings 


as many people as possible in conv 
ing the schools’ message to its co! 
munity, KOIN chose the series, SP 
light on Youth. These melodious hat 
hour programs build a musical sho 
for the 
rounding it as 


case schools’ message; st! 


well as speaking 
through the fine talent of Portlan 
high students. Tr 


scribed earlier in the day from its mot 


young school 
ing assembly production in one of 
nine high school auditoriums of 
city, it is produced under the direct: 
of Luke L. Roberts, KOIN educat 
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rector, Outstanding student vocalists, 
inists, choirs, choruses, and instru- 
ntali-ts of the city’s high schools are 
cked by the KOIN staff orchestra. 
Saturday evenings at 7:15, KWJ] 
ovides the time for a fifteen minute 
wot entitled, Ilhat the Schools Are 
ing. These programs feature talks 
school personnel, often with civic 
their 
irious school activities. 


ilers as guests, concerning 
Some of these 
ve been titled: “Portland’s l-vening 
“The Cafeteria Situation,” 

High School's Fortieth 
hirthday,” *Portland’s Summer Work- 
shop for Teachers and Administrators,” 


yi hools,”’ 


lefferson 


and “.\rts and Crafts in Our Schools.” 

With a filth Portland station, KPO] 
| MBS] now in the process of plan- 
ning a educational 
series for the community, to augment 


regular weekly 
its presentation of school groups and 
special school-events broadcasts, there 
can be no doubt that the year 1948-1949 
is seeing in this west coast city again, 
as ever in years past, commercial radio's 
link with the Portland public 
schools. “True to Form” 


close 
and 
PATRICIA L. 


We Sa\ 
oh what excellent form! 
(GREEN, supervisor — radio- 
KBPS, Portland public schools, and 
vice-president, Portland AER. 


assistant 





Television 





Chemistry by Television 

Dr. Hervey H. Barber, associate pro- 
fessor of chemistry, University of Min- 
nesota, demonstrates and explains the 
lore common varieties of chemical re- 
actions and processes in a weekly series 
ver Station KSTP-TYV. This pioneer- 
the few in the 
ountry to attempt science instruction 


ing program, one of 
yy TY, is sponsored by the American 
Chemical Society. It is designed both 
to entertain and inform. 

demonstrations have shown 
the audience how to select satisfactory 


Recent 


types of anti-freeze and have pointed 
ut that many people are buying and 
paying high prices for ordinary chemi- 
ils that are worthless and even harm- 

Others the 
sparkler effect of burning magnesium, 


have demonstrated 
llustrated supersaturation of liquids, 
nd used liquid air to make a candle 
rom kerosene. 


Distant TV Reception 

Joseph Mickel, an Alpha [Epsilon 
Rho member from Monroe, Louisiana, 
states that on January 5, 1949, from 
4:30 to 5:00 p.m., and from 6:00 to 
9:30 p.m., CST, he witnessed television 
reception from Station WAICT, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, a distance of 218 miles. 
The distant signals were received at 
the home of a friend, H. E. Griffith. 

He reports that additional equipment 
consisting of a high-gain antenna and 
a pre-amplifier were utilized. He made 
a film record of the various programs 
presented. They consisted of test pat- 
terns, studio pro- 
grams. Among the movies were a cir- 
cus and a boxing match. One of the 
studio programs was a kitchen drama, 


movies, and some 


suggesting ways of arranging kitchens 
from model fixtures. 

Mr. Mickel was elected to Nu Chap- 
ter of Alpha [Epsilon Rho while he was 








‘niversity§ departments serve as a student at Louisiana State Univer- 
me sources for TV material. sity. 

New Transmitters at East Chief Engineer Norris E. Grover, 
Lansing who was responsible for its installation, 
Vith the new transmitters for is justly proud of the new equipment 


SAR and WKAR-FM now in op- 
State College 
pleted the program of moderniza- 


tion, Michigan has 


of its radio stations begun two 
rs ago. Moving the site of the trans- 
Forrest Road 


er and antenna to 


south campus necessitated a new 
ling to house the equipment. The 
pleted the 


ities to equal those of any 


unit brings technical 
radio 


on in the country. 


The WKAR transmitter, by Western 
Ilectric, is of the latest type employing 
air-cooled tubes. The WKAR-FM 
unit, by General Electric, uses 3,000 
watts and has a radiated power of 8.8 
kilowatts. The combination AM = and 
KM antenna tower rises three hundred 
feet above the transmitter house. Buried 
under the entire surrounding area are 
radials of the ground system emanating 
from the base of the tower and using 
20 miles of wire. 


WKAR, which has been broadcast 
ing for twenty-seven years, is one of 
the six largest among the sixty radio 
stations in the state. WK \R-FM, one 
of the pioneers in this new type ot 
broadcasting, has been on the air since 
October, 1948. Both stations are dedi 
cated to the service of the people of 
Michigan.—I]"K AR Sched 
ule, February, 1949. 


Program 


Condemn “Give Away” Programs 
Northern Cali 
protesting — the 
swarm of “give away” programs which 
blanket the air waves. 


Radio Listeners of 


fornia are currently 


In a statement issued recently, Mrs. 
Walter C. Fell, president, expressed 
the attitude of the new analytical and 


critical group toward the “gimmick” 
shows: 
Millions of Americans waste hours of 


their lives listening to empty programs in 
the frustrated hope of getting something for 
nothing. 

In encouraging this public “gambling” on 
a national scale, the broadcasters and advet 
tisers have sunk to a new 
the air waves. 

The only winners in this latest craze are 
the advertisers and broadcasters who have 
found a quick new way of lining their 
pockets to the mental and moral detriment 
of the public. 

Financially, the public is the loser, too. As 
consumers, we have to pay more in the long 
run for products which are “given away” so 
lavishly on the quiz shows. 


, 
low in abuse ot 


Mrs. Fell predicted that the give 
away shows would fall of their own 
weight, as did muniature golf, mah 


je mYy 


gg, chain letters, and similar crazes. 


Callaway to Europe 
Joe A. Callaway, director of radio 
education, Michigan State College, and 
associate professor of speech, is spend 
ing the spring months in Paris, France, 
studying the status of radio and_ the 
theater. He is the guest of Kadio Dif 
fusion Irancaise during a part of his 
stay there. 
Professor Callaway, on his sabbati 
from State, will be in 
Xurope until September travelling and 
studying. He will be the guest of the 
sritish 


cal Michigan 


Broadcasting Corporation in 


[London later in the summer and will 
visit radio stations in Rome and other 
principal cities abroad. Tle 
the French 
Italian Rivieras, and will also visit The 


plans to 
spend some time on and 
Netherlands, Bavaria, and the British 
returning to [ast 
September for the beginning of the fall 
(juarter. 


Isles, [Lansing in 
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well 


states as an 


Professor Callaway is 


known 
the United 
actor, lecturer, and critic, and has ap 
peared on several programs of the an- 
nual Institute for Education by 


thre ughout 
] 


Radio, 
at meetings of the Association for Edu- 
cation by Radio, elsewhere. He 
the State Delta 
chapter of Alpha Epsilon Rho. Recently 
19,000-mile lecture 
tour of the country, ending in Miami 


and 
founded Michigan 


he completed a 


Beach, Florida, where he spent the 
holiday season before sailing for 
| ure ype 


Oklahoma Radio Conference 
he Radio ( 
Station Problems, 


annual onterence on 
the 
held 
3 through 5 


both Nor 


conducted by 
Oklahoma, 
March 
scheduled 
and Oklahoma City 


} 
I 
Pwo 


| hniversity of will be 


this vear from 


Sessions are for 
ea reee 


alternoon meetings, both at 2 





Alpha 
Epsilon Rho 


Chi, Fexas College of 








Mines—Chi, the 


newes member of Alpha Epsilon Rho 
ecter ipter officers on January 7. Bat 
ney al A vas elected president Henry 
Ste S. 7 president; Dick Maynard, sec 
ind Gsloria Holmes Preasurer 
Sigma, Florida Southern College—Sig 
11 issisting in two radio programs a 
eck. Drama im the News is presented every 
esdav and Other IWWise Man is broadcast 
Saturday over Station WLAK, | akeland, 
Lambda, l’urdue University—Lambda 
| ten students recently and held initia 
es for them around February 1 


Gamma, University ot Minnesota 


(gamma is set up an Alpha Epsilon Rho 
\\ hoy to serve tiie needs ot members 
m the waiting list of the Univer 
ity Radio Guild. The Workshop will stress 
uch phases of radio as production, charac 
te egration of sound and music in 
men’s programs, narrative ce 
ptior rowd scenes, and other phases 
Workshop is held twice a month. during 
‘ « I 
zi \l | ( SIT\ Ni itiate | SIN 
‘ ( \s edges ev were 
( ‘ Ss i ecite el to 
ctl Ss el ( este 

tiat banquet Nolloth, 
n VAVE i Cit ne speecl Phe 
s put on a skit over mikes, por 
i Ves i S situa 

Questions ( g A 1 Eps 
id he ‘ ( t Betty rl ma 
Secr } \lpha Epsilon 
st KUOM | \ t f Muir 

s 14 


p.m., preceded by a registration period 
at 1 p.m., open the Conference at Nor- 
man on March 3. One is on Advertising 
\gency-Station Relations, the other a 
planning session on the Future of Low- 
Power Campus Stations. A dinner 
meeting at 6 p.m. will consider New 
Problems for Management. The day's 
concluding session, at 7:15 p.m., is a 
panel discussion on News: a Station 
Asset. 

Morning and afternoon sessions at 
Norman on March 4 are devoted to 
Survival Problems. The topic is treated 
under three main divisions: |1] Gen- 
eral Problems of Survival; [2] The 
Business Approach to Survival; and 
13] Discussion Clinic on Station Oper- 


ations. Each of these is, in turn, divide 
into sub-topics. The dinner at 6:15 pa 

will be held in Oklahoma City under 
the sponsorship of Station WKY. An 
nouncement of the Continuity Awards 
will be made at that time. 

The sessions of March 5 are both or 
television and will be held at the Bilt 
more Hotel. The morning session is at 
9 a.m. and the afternoon, at 1:30 p. 
Ten speakers are scheduled to discuss 
various aspects of the TV problem 
These discussions will be broken by 
luncheon session at 12 noon under the 
sponsorship of the Association for Edu 
cation by Radio, Dr. Alice Sowers, why 
presents Family Life Forum over Sta- 
tion WNAD, will serve as chairman 





Members 


Write Us 





Approves Journal Continuance 
Kenneth <A 173 (ON. 

Orange Drive, Los Angeles 36, seems 

to approve present AIR policies con- 


| larwi rT id, 


cerning the Journal. In a communica- 
tion dated January &, he wrote to Presi- 
dent Jennings : 

[ am pleased to know of your stand for 
keeping the d4ER Journal a separate and spe 
cialized publication. 

Can you tell me of any provision or plans 
jor publication of advanced research in the 

irnal? | should like to see the Journal 
graduate from the newsletter 


] 
Class 


Sustaining Membership Proposed 
Nathan A. Neal, former WBOE staff 


member, and now with Harper and 


Brothers, believes we should stress a 
sustaining membership as one way of 
insuring a sound financial structure for 
\EER. His letter of January 13, 1949, 
reads as follows: 

Phe monthly 4ER Journal is always inter 
esting, and [ am sure | will wish to remain 
a member for at least the next forty years 
or so, even if | survive in publishing all that 
time, Certainly you deserve congratulations 
in a big way for the essential part which you 
have taken from the beginning in keeping 
the \ssociation and its Journal going. 

For the past year I have’ had one not very 


important thought as I read each issue. I 
think that this suggestion may very likely 
have reached you from fifty other sources 


during the past fifty weeks, and probably it 


has already been discussed and discarded by 
the Executive Committee. The suggestion is 
or some sort of modest sustaining member- 
at $5.00 or $10.00 as well as a regular 
membership of $3.00. The plan has worked 
so well in improving the finances of NSTA, 
which has hooked me as an officer, that | 
think it may have possibilities with other 
groups. In the NSTA, 
about 300 people who quietly and without 
recognition pay a five-dollar sustaining mem 
hers] year instead of the regular 


ship 
‘| 


case ot 


ership Tec each 


there are 


two-dollar dues. There has been no  specia 
publicity within the group on the plan, ai 
no one is urged in any way to pay five bucks 
instead of two. It was just a matter of the 
executive group of our science organizatior 
deciding to try it and proceeding to print 
an appropriate announcement regularly in its 
journal, This is merely a_ feeble thought 
which probably has already been considered 


Would Professionalize AER 


Dr. Franklin Dunham, chief of radi 
U.S. Office of Education, favors mak 
ing active membership in AER subject 
to certain qualifications. Others coul 
then qualify as associate members. [ler 
is his proposal as he made it in a letter 
dated December 20, 1948: 

[ think you are making heroic efforts 1 
put some considerable life in the AER ai 
want you to know that [I for one am deep! 
appreciative of all your efforts. 

There are a lot of things which the Ah 
must do beyond acting as a general ini 
mation service for those of us who art 
gaged in educational radio. Any members! 
drive which is contemplated, it seems to m« 
should certainly specify qualifications 
active membership which will give us | 
fessional standing and then set up our as 
ciate membership specifically for those 
are classroom teachers and are otherwise 
terested in educational radio. I think 
must be pretty well established by the 1 
we meet in May at Columbus. 


Merging the Journal 

To the [ditor’s desk recently cam 
carbon copy of a letter written 
Richard C. Minnesota 
supervisor of audio-visual-radio edu 
tion, to one of the magazine edit 
who offered to combine the JER Ji 
nal with his own publication. A 
members may be interested in read ng 


st tt 


Brower, 


it. Here is Mr. Brower’s letter |v 
the name of the magazine deleted | 
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Your recent letter concerning the amalga- 
ation of Blank magazine and the AER 
urnal has interesting possibilities for the 
nefit of both. | would be very much in 
ivor of it 1f we members of AER could be 
sured that the radio aspects would not be 
minated and subordinated by the visual 
pects as has been so common in the past. 
me magazine, could it have been Blank, 
irried a complete article setting up an audio- 
sual program without once mentioning or 
cognizing the possibilities of radio—this 
ithin the last two years. I feel, too, that 
e members of the AER would like to have 
reserved in the title some mention of the 
\ssociation; so a compromise here, too, 
ould be necessary. These are perhaps de- 
tils and can be worked out sometime in the 
tor 


future without too much difficulty our 
mutual benefit. 
Can You Help? 

Our latest request for assistance 
comes from Eleanor Moore, 1824 


Carleton Street, Berkeley, California. 
Please give her any assistance you can. 
Under date of January 24, she writes: 
Late in 1946 you forwarded to Lewis Hill, 
Pacifica Foundation, a selection of AER 
material. Mr. Hill suggested that I write 


you about the progress of the FM_ station 
which is now being constructed in Berkeley. 
It is hoped that KPFA will begin operations 
within three months, on an interim basis. It 
is anticipated that a few months of interim 
operation will permit us to meet and resolve 
the operating and programming problems of 
such an unusual project in this area. Our 
present plan is to simplify our schedule so 
that programs will fall under four categories : 
music, public affairs, children’s programs, 
and drama. 

As program director, 1 am now involved 
in the extremely interesting but formidable 
problem of securing masses of material for 
programs under these categories. I should 
very much appreciate any material which is 
available from AER on programming, scripts, 
and other pertinent Association information. 
| am sure much has been accomplished since 
the time you sent the material previously 
and much of it may be out of date. We are 
particularly interested in ideas for children’s 
stories and drama, school supplementary 
material, and educational programs suitable 
for children and adults. If you have sugges- 
tions on other sources as well, these would 
be more than welcome. 

We seek any information on your own 
activities in this field, and would like to hope 
that as a member of AER we may 
be able to cooperate with you to our mutual 
benefit. 


soon 





AER Record Review 





The Tenth Man 
Rating— This 


veneral rating of 


series receives a 


“excellent” from a 
C., committee under 
the chairmanship of Elizabeth L. Chase. 

It is health education, 
sociology, psychology, guidance, and 


Washington, D. 
useful in 


home economics classes discussing units 
community health, personality de- 
elopment, marriage and family rela- 
ionships, family care of handicapped, 
rehabilitation of mentally ill. It seems 
ist suitable for high school, college, 





lh} 


st 
aan 
“lit 





icher-training, and adult professional 
nd civic groups. 

A series of six 16- 
334% rpm, with 
eleven programs | the second record has 


Specifications 
h recordings at 


lank side]. No study aids are pro- 
ed. quality, excellent. 
proximate running time 13:10. Pro- 
National Mental Health 
indation, 1520 Race Street, Phila- 


Recording 


‘ed by 





phia 2. Available for free loan for 
i-broadecast through Federal 
lio Education Committee, U. S. Of- 

of Education, Washington 
C. Permission to broadcast must be 
ired from the 


use 
25 


Foundation. 

Description—E ach program 
matizes one problem involving “the 
h man’’—the the com- 
who will at some time suffer a 


person in 
ity 





ital illness. There is a brief stan- 


dardized opening; a statement of the 
problem ; a simple dramatized presenta- 
tion in which the problem and a pos- 
sible solution is told in human terms; a 
closing summary which stimulates the 
listener to do about the 
problem in his community. Ralph Bel- 
lamy acts as narrator. 


something 


The title, summary, and suggested 
{1 | “Punish- 
Crime” —a 
case history involving the legal aspects 


use of each dise follows: 


ment without composite 


f commitment to mental 
stated in non-technical terms |com- 
munity health] ; [2] “The Silent Men” 

episodic account of the use of music 
therapy in the treatment of the men- 
tally ill, with emphasis upon utilizing 


hospitals 


the lay resources of the community to 
meet the need for workers [community 
health]; [3] “The Child is Father to 
the Man’’—the development of unde- 
sirable personality traits in a child ow- 
ing to the rigid adherence of the mother 
to “book rules” for child training and 
friction between the parents concerning 
methods of discipline; the — solution 
through a social worker at a child guid- 
ance clinic [personality development ; 
marriage and family relationships ; child 
care|; [4] “The Old Folks at Home” 

the tragedy of an elderly man who 
Js uprooted from familiar surroundings 
to live with grandchildren; his re- 
newed interest in life through a “civic 











recreational and hobby center for the 
health; marriage 
and family relationships]; [5] ‘\Which 
World for Susan’—a_ high 
girl's retreat into a dream world when 
normal interests and activities are lim- 


aged” | community 


sche Tf )| 


ited by a domineering mother ; her res- 
cue by a teacher who recognizes the 
danger of this withdrawal and helps her 
to become part of a group of boys and 
girls of her own age [personality de- 
velopment; marriage and family rela- 
tionships |; [6] “Love without \Words” 
the part a marriage counseling serv- 
ice plays in bringing about a happy ad- 
justment between the wife who feels 
neglected and the husband who is nat- 
urally inarticulate [marriage and fam- 
ily relationships; community health] ; 
|7| “On Wings of Clay”—the return 
to normal living of a patient in a de- 
pressed ward of a mental hospital 
through an interest in clay modeling, a 
type of occupational therapy that pro 
vides him with physical, mental, and 
emotional — satisfactions — | community 
health|; [8] “Out of the Shadow” 
the difficulties of a man dismissed as 
cured from a mental hospital in getting 
and holding a job; rehabilitation 
through a job counseling service set up 
to help such patients in their relation- 
ships with employers ; 


his 


the significance 
of the loyalty and faith of his fianece as 
a factor in his complete recovery and 
success [community health; marriage 
9] “Figs 


the needs of a feeble- 


and family relationships | ; 
from Thistles” 
minded boy and the possibilities of 
successful training in the home situa- 
tion [community health; family rela- 
tionships ; family care of handicapped | ; 
| 10| “Doctor Troubleshooter’”’—the re- 
treat into illness of a worker in an in- 
dustrial plant who feels she is called 
upon to assume an unfair family bur- 
den; her return to efficiency through 
the agency of an industrial psychiatrist 
and community health and recreational 
services [community health; personali- 
ty development; marriage and family 
relationships|; [11] “The Tie That 
Binds”—the need for adequate follow 
up of patients dismissed from a mental 
hospital, dramatized in the case of a 
mother who returns home and is almost 
driven back into illness through the 
mistaken efforts of her family to protect 
her [marriage and family relationships ; 
community health; 
mentally ill]. 
Appraisal transcriptions 
be very useful in filling the 
[1] inform the 


rehabilitation of 
These should 
urgent need to 
concerning. the 


public nature 








{ 1 
nt 1 





ital illness and the conditions affecting 

e care ot the mentally ill; [2] remove the 

ma associated with mental illness; [3] 

emphasize preventive and recuperative as 

ects possible under a good mental health 

uN ey stress the need for community 

nsibil in changing outmoded laws, 

il roviding proper services. They call at 
Rpee. { 


programs for the handicapped and 


e aged, to the agencies for child guidance 


narriage counseling 
\ member of the 


committee, Isabel Chap- 


of Calvin Coolidge high school, used the 


ranscriptions in several units in health edu 
ation classes with eleventh and_ twelfth 
le girls. The girls were pleased with the 
fessional quality of the writing, acting, 
ind production. They found the “b IIboard” 
pening and the use of the same actors a 
little tedious when transcriptions were heard 
m successive days. They were very much 
interested in the individual stories. A few 
of the girls considered some of the solutions 
the problems a little “pat,’ but recog 
nized the limitations necessary to the brief 
dramatic treatment of a serious problem. 
The emotional effects were desirable: the 
Is talked naturally about mental illness 
ith no signs of morbidness; they were in 
terested in the many ways suggested for 
elping the mentally ill, particularly in the 
e situation. The activities and reports 
| grew out of the experience showed 
at the transcriptions had been effective in 
teaching facts, arousing interest, changing 
ittitudes, and increasing sense of responsi 
bility 
The appraisers feel that the transcriptions 
ld be effectively used with almost 


any 


lay group in the community, and that they 


ould combat false ideas and promote a 
ealthy and responsible attitude toward an 
important mmunity problem.—ELIzABETH 


John Brown's Body 


Rating—This program receives a 
general rating of “excellent” from a 


Washington, D. C., committee under 
he chairmanship of Elizabeth L. Chase 
It 1s most \merican his 


useful in 


tory, American literature, dramatics, 
appreciation, and speech classes, 
nd in radio workshops. It seems most 
uitable for and 
] 


lult education, but with elements that 


senior high school 


hould appeal to junior high and up 
per elementary groups 


Specifications—One 16-inch tran 


scription [two sides of approximately 


15 minutes each] at 33'% rpm. Record- 
ualitv, good. Presented by the cast 
nd choir of the Northwestern Univer- 
ity Radio Workshop. Available for 
free loan through Federal Radio Educa 
Committee 
Description—This program, pre 
ented in May, 1948, is based on Ste 
hen Vincent Benet’s poem, John 
Narration, dramatic 


episode, and the singing of the choir 
are combined to give a panorama of 
the Civil War. Some of the episodes 
are based on historical incidents—the 
raid on Harper’s Ferry, the trial of 
John Brown, the Congressional picnic 
at Bull Run, the Victory Ball at Rich- 
mond. Many of them reveal the human 


issues that accompany war—the be- 
wilderment of young soldiers, the 


mingled hope and fear of the Negroes, 
the failure of the civilian to understand 
the soldier, the pride of the conquered 
in the face of invasion. The singing of 
the choir sets the scenes and intensifies 
the mood. Most of the music is based 
on familiar Civil War songs. 

Appraisal—The appraisers agreed that 
this program has an unusually wide range of 
ippeal. The dramatic episodes and _ the 
familiar music appeal to pupils even in the 
upper elementary grades; the skillful weav- 
ing of and poetry into the dramatic 
texture are additional sources of enjoyment 
for older students. The fact that it 
with the human issues and not merely with 
the historical the Civil War adds 
to the possibilities for its use. 


music 
deals 
events of 


The adaptation of the poem and the inte 
gration of scenes and music are exceedingly 
well done. The narration and singing are 
The dramatic episodes are well 
acted. The dialects 
with the exception of 
that of a South Carolina gentlewoman 

Judged by pupils’ comments, the emotional 
outcomes most desirable. No sectional 
bitterness is stirred up. The listener in imagi 
nation the effects of war on every 
segment of the population and responds both 
to courage and to pathos. 


excellent 
in some cases, movingly 
are fairly successful 


are 


fe Sar WS 


\s an example of what a good college 
workshop can do in content, craftsmanship, 
and combination of talents, it proved stimu 
lating to a high school radio workshop. The 
appraisers feel that in providing such a 
model the transcription will perform one of 
its most valuable services: it will encourage 
a group to get away from imitation of com- 
mercial programs and into an area in which 


amateurs can do outstanding work; it will 
demonstrate specific radio techniques in 
speech, music, and writing; it will suggest 


means of bringing together the varied talents 
of the school through the rad’o workshop 
ELIZABETH [L.. CHASE. 


Song of the Growth of 

Democracy 

Rating—This program receives a 
general rating of ““good” from a Wash- 
ington, D. C., committee under the 
chairmanship of Elizabeth L. Chase. 

It consists of selections from the 
Walt \Vhitman and_ stars 
Maurice Evans, actor. A brief mimeo- 


poems of 


graphed supplement accompanies the 
transcription 
Specifications 


One 15-minute 


program on a 16-inch transcription [the 


other side blank] at 3314 rpm. Record- 
ing quality, good. Produced originally 
by the U. S. Department of Justice, 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, Washington, D. C. Available for 
free loan through Educational Radio 
Seript and Transcription Exchange, 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington 
ao, BA. 

Description—This program, origi- 
nally written for | Am an American 
Day, is a dramatic dialog presenting 
the distinguished Shakespearean actor, 
Maurice the role of Walt 
\Whitman. In words chosen from Whit 
man’s poems, the dialog reveals Whit 
man as he is overwhelmed by a sens 
of failure, rallies under the encourage 


Evans, in 


ment of a voice representing The Fu- 
ture, and then finds triumphant expres 


sion for his belief in individual 


and in America. 


Appraisal——The and arrange- 
ment of passages from Whitman’s poems si 
that they present a dramatic conflict betwee 
discouragement and __ faith effectively 
done. The use of a woman's voice speaking 
for The Future makes clear the sequence oi 
ideas. Maurice Evans’ reading of the lines 


Man 


selection 


are 


sincere, beautiful, and moving. The emo 
tional effect on the listener who is able t 
follow the great words is patriotic feeling 


of a high order: a feeling for the breadth oi 
the land, the importance of each person it 
it, the the 
course of history. 


responsibility of nation to the 
In using the transcription in a high school 


class or in a‘group with inadequate cultural 


background, the teacher will probably en 
counter certain difficulties: [1] the failure 
of the narrator to establish a proper mood 


for hearing poetry; [2] the artificiality of 
the basic dramatic structure; [3] the pupil's 
natural disposition to expect a radio play 
of the usual sort and his surprise at hearing 
Whitman “played” by an Englishman using 
stage diction; [4] the pupil’s embarrassment 
at the expression of fervent patriotic feeling 
[5] his inability to understand and respond 
to the poetry of Whitman. 


On the other hand, a class familiar wit! 
Whitman should take pleasure in recogniz 
ing passages from Pioneers! Oh Pioneers 
and J Hear America Singing and in listen 
ing to a beautiful interpretation of then 
If the requisite mood can be established 
children shy of expressing their own et 


r 


tions should feel satisfaction in the inspirin 
quality of the words. 

The the committee feel t 
effective use of this transcription in a his 


members of 


tory or literature class depends, to a gre: 
degree than usual, on the background of 
class and the skill of the teacher. In a spe 
interest in techniques will motivate 
listening. Of special interest is the way 

which Maurice Evans delivers the long cat 
logs of items that are typical of Whitn 

he differentiates each item, yet makes 
contribute to the whole—Etrizasetn | 
CHASI 
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At 
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